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individual's own consciousness or conscience. Each man, hav-
ing no other guide, is thrown back on to his own emotions and
he believes himself justified in doing whatever he feels himself
called upon to do. Such an attitude simplifies the problem of
conduct by substituting good will for order, the subjective good
for the objective right. It is essentially idealistic and not realistic.
It is the father of change and self-reliance, but often in the face
of the 'stubborn facts', in the face of Cromwell's warning: el
beseech you, bethink you that you may be mistaken.' It has
both an unsettling and stimulating effect, and, given any en-
couragement, a man who has grown up under its influence or
been converted by its teaching will be ready either to jump at
idealistic and romantic, not to say self-flattering, political ideas
or to cling to his own idea of right and to account as merit
whatever success he may obtain in his activities.

This Calvinistic or Puritan spirit fitted into the new ration-
alism and utilitarianism which was making itself felt in the
seventeenth century. The essential notes of both in contrast
with Catholicism were simplicity, directness, and the unqualified
optimism which is one of the effects of determinism built into the
Christian philosophy of life. One of the most striking examples
of the new spirit was the political philosophy of John Locke.

He was born in 1632; he died in 1704. His life was therefore
passed midway between the period of the Reformation and
Counter-Reformation and those political and economic changes
of the late eighteenth century which are thought of rather as
revolution than reformation. Both his character and outlook
were typical of this middle period. He was as far removed from
religious idealism as from political fanaticism. His thought
reveals at every point that new, rational, secular, utilitarian
quality, yet it is lit up with a keen defence of the rights and
liberties of the individual which is essentially of a religious
and moral quality.

The keynote of his actions as of his thoughts was moderation.

I have thought [he wrote in a letter in 1678] that our state here
in this world is a state of mediocrity, which is not capable of extremes,
though on one side there may be great excellency and perfection,